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For “The Friend” 
The Bible in India. 
(Concluded from page 378.) 

“As I had been talking, I particularly 
noticed two who stood upon the platform, 
almost in front of me—a Brahmin with vener- 
able white bair and noble brow, a very court- 
eous and intelligent gentleman, and his son, 
as I judged from his countenance, standing at 
his side. They had interrupted me now and 
then, as I was preaching, saying to me, ‘ Wait 
a moment, sir; won’t you explain that point 
a little further? this is such strange news, we 
want to be sure that we get it exactly right.’ 
I would explain the point and then go on, and 
soon they would stop me again, asking intel- 
ligent questions, anxious to understand every- 
thing 1 said. They were among the deputa- 
tion that were appointed to go forward. The 
people put money in their hands, each one 
telling them, ‘ Don’t you forget to buy me a 
book.’—‘ Buy me a book that tells of Jesus 
and his love.’ -‘ Buy me one of those books 
that tell about the Creator, the Divine Father 
that loves us.’—‘ Get me a book that tells how 
I can get rid of my load of sin.’ So they 
commissioned them and sent them. We went 
out of the gate of the city and turned into the 
pathway where my carts had gone—native 
carts with wooden wheels, drawn by young 
buffaloes. “ 

“We walked on for a time, they asking 
earnest questions and I answering them, when 
they said, ‘Sir, we are going no faster than 
the carts are; would you mind cantering on 
to overtake the carts and stop them ; and then 
you must talk to us some more,’ I put spurs 
to my horse and rode on. I bad gone perhaps 
a mile and a quarter, and got into the thick 
jungle that tntervened between that town and 
the next village, and was passing up a little 
tortuous cart-track through the jungle, when 
I heard the step of a powerful horse approach- 
ing me from the rear. I had been warned 
that in just sach a place as that 1 would be 
assassinated. Thinking it always safest to 
face the danger, if there be danger, I stopped 
my horse, turned around and waited for the 
approach. Soon, around a bend in the road 
I saw a powerful Arab charger coming, with 
saddle and bridle bedecked with ornaments 
of silver and gold. Its rider had a turban 
with gold-lace trimmings, and with a neck- 
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of India satin interwoven with threads of|whole thing. These others contain part, the 
metallic gold. He rode rapidly on, and ap-|best part to be sure, of the large one, in the 
parently was about passing me when he saw |different languages. But it is the same thing, 






me, and pulling up his horse almost on to his|verse for verse and word for word, only that 


haunches, he said, ‘ Are you the man that has/each is in a different language. 
been in my town this morning with thisjthe Telugu language best. 


strange doctrine?’ 
the town of Pebéri, sir.’ 


You know 
If you take the 


I said, ‘I have been injlarge one in that language you have the 
We had been told|whole;’ for I wished to save some of these for 
that this town was the summer residence of|use further on, in my journey. 


‘No,’ said 


a petty Rajah, a feudatory of the Nizam of|he; ‘if you were to be here so that I could 
Hyderabad, but that at that season of the year|ask questions, that large one would be enough 


the Rajah was at his other capital. 
to me—for it was the Rajah himself, ‘I came 
in late last night from my other capital. I 
suppose the people did not know I was there. 
I got in late last night or early this morning, 
and we were not stirring when your people 
came so early. I suppose those were your 
men that came about sunrise with the books; 
but some of my courtiers were stirring and 
bought some of the books and brought them 
to the palace, and we were so busy reading 
the books that we did not know there was 
any second gathering in the streets. I wish 
I had known it, I would have sent out and 
asked you to come to the palace to tell us the 
news there; but when you had gone they 
brought some larger books, saying that the 
white man himself had been there and given 
them those books, and I was so anxious to see 
you that I ordered my swiftest horse, and I 
have outridden all my courtiers, as you see, 
to overtake you. Now, tell me all about it. 
Is it true? Is there a Saviour that can save 
us from our sin?” We rode on together, I on 
a little scraggy, country pony that had cost 
me thirty dollars, looking up to him on bis 
magnificent Arab charger worth a thousand, 
and as [| trotted along talking with him I 
could not help thinking of Philip and the 
Eunuch ; and I tried as earnestly, I believe, as 


Ile said |for me, but you are not going to be here, so I 


shall have no one to ask questions of, and I 
will take it and read it in the Telugu lan- 
guage, and I will perhaps not quite under- 
stand it; then I will take it in the Canarese 
language, for I can read that just as well, and 
it will be a little differently expressed, and by 
comparing the two I will understand it; if 
not, then I will read it in the Hindustani 
language, and comparing the three I will un-- 
derstand it better; or in the Marathi, or Tamil 
language, and comparing the four or five I 
shall be able to understand it all. I don’t 
care what you ask for them, only let me have 
the books. I will pay for them.’ So he took 
them. 

«In the mean time the deputation came up. 
I found that the Brahmin whom | had noticed 
80 particularly was the prime minister of the 
Rajah, bis general manager, or Mantri, as they 
call it in India, and the son was being eda- 
cated to succeed him in office. They all asked 
earnest questions, and kept me answering 
question after question and explaining the 
books for an hour and three-quarters, there 
in the road, before they would allow me to 
hitch on my oxen and pursue my journey. 
When they had bought and paid for their 
books, and at last bad consented that I should 
pursue my journey, I bade them good-bye. 


Philip did to tell my companion of Him of|But as we went on our way we could not help 


whom Moses in the law and the prophets did 


thinking of them and their earnest questions, 


speak—even Jesus of Nazareth the Saviour of|and wondering whether the words thus scat- 


all them in all the world that would believe 
in him. 

‘‘We overtook the cart. ‘Now,’ said he, 
‘let me have a copy of every book you have; 
I don’t care what you ask, I will pay for 
them.’ One box after another was opened. 
He took out a book about the size of a small 
palpit Bible, and said he, ‘ What book is that ?’ 
‘That is the Holy Bible, the Satya Véda, or 
True Véda, in the Telugu language’—the lan- 
guage in which we were conversing. 
me that.’ Down it went on the ground. He 


tered had done any good. We journeyed on, 
however, and at last after five months we 
came around to our homes, stricken down by 
disease to be sure, that we had contracted in 
those jungles, but all of us were alive. We 
came back to our homes, and still we could not 
forget those people. We wondered whether 
in that town, where they had so gladly met 
us and heard us preach Christ, there would 
be any fruit from the seed we had scattered. 


‘Give| Three years passed by—years of sickness with 


me to be sure, resulting from that journey, 


took up another, of one-third the size. ‘ What|for I had not recovered from it yet. We were 


is that?’ ‘That is the New Testament in the 
Canarese language.’ ‘Give me that;’ and 
down it went. 
another. 


is that?’ 
Tamil language.’ 
that?’ 
MarAthi language.’ 


‘Give me that.’ 


still thinking of and praying for them, when 
the Lord allowed us to hear news from them. 


‘What is that ?’—taking up|A chance traveller came that way—not a 
‘That is the New Testament in the|chance traveller; nothing ever happens by 
Hindustani language.’ ‘Give me that.’ ‘ What) chance. 


God ordered, for the strengthening 


‘That is the New Testament in the| of my faith, that a traveller should come down 
‘ What is|through that unfrequented way, and that he 
‘That is the New Testament in the should be overtaken by night at that very 
‘Bat,’ said I, ‘you don’t|town of Pebéri. He was a half-cast, half Por- 
lace of pearls around his neck, with a jacket| want all those, for this large one contains the|tuguese and Half Hindu. 


He stopped in the 
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the city. In the evening that very Mantri, 
the Rajah’s prime minister, hearing that there 
was a stranger there who dressed and ap- 
peared differently from the people there, came 
out to meet him, and said be, ‘Stranger, you 
seem to have come from a distance; do you 
know anything of the people they call Chris 
tians?’ ‘Yes, Iam one myself.’ ‘Are you? 
I am glad of it. Stranger, do you know any- 
thing about a white man that came through 
here three years ago, in the month of August, 
with a book that he called the True Véda, 
telling about the Divine Redeemer, that he 
called Yesu Kristu?? (The Telugu for Jesus 
Christ.) ‘Yes, Dr. Chamberlain is the only 
missionary that has ever been through here. 
He came this way about three years ago.’ 
‘Do you know him? Have you ever seen 
him? Is he living now? and will you evor 
see him again?’ ‘Yes, I met him years ago 
away up north, and in about a month I shall 
pass within about thirty or forty miles of 
where he is now living.’ Said he, ‘If you get 
as near him as that, you turn ont of your way 
and find him, for I want you to carry hima 
message. Tell him that from the day he was 
here, neither my son nor I have ever wor- 
shipped an idol. Tell him that every day we 
read in that Now Testament that he left with 
us, and every day we kneel and pray to that 
Yésu Kristu of whom he taught us, and tell 
him that through his merits we hope to meet 
him in heaven. Tell him the Rajah has the 
Bible read every day in his palace, and we 
think that he too at heart is a believer in 
Jesus. Tell him we hope to meet him by-and- 
by when we can tell him all about it—saved 
because he came here and brought us those 
Bibles ; but if you go anywhere near him you 
turn out of your way and find him, and give 
him this message now, for it will do him good.’ 
When I heard that message I forgot the diffi- 
culties and perils of that journey. 
how we had been surrounded by tigers at} 
night, keeping the campfires burning bright 
while we heard them roaring for prey in the 
jungles around us. I forgot how I bad been 
swept away in the river. I forgot how we 
had been taken by the jungle fever and de- 
serted by all our coolies. I could not remem- 
ber any of these things then.” 


| 
rest-house built for travellers, by the gate 


From “ Roberts’ Miscellany.” 
Frost Bitten.—Perils of Travels in Russia. 


On arriving at Karabootaok I asked the 
inspector to give an order for three horses to 
be harnessed to my sleigh. But there were 
no animals in the stable and we had to wait 
several hours before some could be procared. 

The snow-storm had somewhat lulled, but 
the wind was almost as high as ever, and the 
cold more intenso than anything hitherto ex- 
perienced. On leaving the station, I had for- 
gotten to puton my thick gloves, and took 
my seat in the sleigh, with each hand foided 
in the sleeve of its fellow, the fur pelisse, in 
this way, forming a sort of muff, and protect- 
ing my hands from the cold. The road was 
less jolty than usual, and the sleigh glided 
along, comparatively speaking, smoothly. 
The change of motion before long produced 
an effect; leaning back in the vehicle, I fell 
fast asleep. In the course of my slumbers, 
my hands slipped from the warm fur covering 


I forgot |journey. 
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by any thick gloves, and exposed to the full 
power of the biting east wind. 

In a few minutes I awoke ; a feeling of in- 
tense puin bad seized my extremities. It 
seemed as if they had been plunged into some 
corrosive acid which was gradually eating the 
flesh from the bones. IL looked at my finger- 
nails; they were blue; the fingers and back 
part of my hand were of the same color, while 
my wrists and the lower part of my arm were 
of a waxten hue. There was no doubt about 
it, I was frost-bitten, and that in no slight 
degree ; so calling to my servant, I made him 
rub the skin with some snow in hopes of re- 
covering the vitality. This he did for several 


minutes, but all this time the same pain pre-! 


viously described, was gradually ascending 
my arms, while the lower portions of the 
limbs were lost to all sensation, dead to pain, 
dead to every sense of feeling, hanging quite 
listlessly by my side. Nazar, in vain, using 
all his energies so as to restore circulation. 

“It is no good,” he said, looking sorrow- 
fully at me; “We must get on as fast as pos- 
sible to the station. How far off is it?” he 
inquired of the driver. “Seven miles,’’ was 
the answer. 

‘You go as fast as you can,” I cried. 

The pain, which by that time, had ascended 
to the glands under my arms, had become 
more acute than anything I had hitherto ex- 
perienced. Apparently, extreme cold acts in 
two ways on the nervous system : sometimes 
by bringing on a slumber, from which the 
victim never awakes; and at others, by con- 
suming him, as it were, over a slow fire, and 
limb by limb. All this time the perspiration 
was pouring down my forehead, my body 
itself being as if on fire, the pain gradually 
ascending the parts attacked. 

Would the distance that separated us from 
the station ever be traversed? each mile seem- 
ing to me a league, and each league, a day’s 
At last we arrived. Harrying to 
the waiting-room, I met three Cossacks, to 
whom I showed my hands. 
me into an outer room, and having taken ott 
my coat and bared my arms, they plunged 
them up to the shoulder, in a tub of ice and 
water. However, there was no sensation what- 
ever, and the limbs which were of a blue color, 
floated painlessly in the water. 

The elder of the Cossacks shook his head 
and said, “ Brother, it is a bad job; you will 
lose your hands.” ‘They will drop off,” re- 
marked another, “if you cannot get back the 
circulation.” ‘.Have you any spirit with 
you,” added athird. Nazar, on hearing this, 
ran out and brought in a tin bottle containing 
napbtha for cooking purposes, upon which 
the Cossacks, taking my arms out of the icy 
water, proceeded to rub them with the strong 
spirit. 

PRub, rub, rub; the skin peeled under their 
horny hands, and the spirit irritated the mem- 
brane below. At last a faint sensation, like a 
tickling, pervaded the elbow joints, and I 
slightly flinched. 

“Does it hurt?” asked the elder of the 
Cossacks. 

“A little.” 

‘*Capital, brothers!” he continued, “ rub as 
hard as you can!” and after going on with 
the friction until the flesh was almost flayed, 
they suddenly plunged my arms again into 
the ice and water. I had not felt anything 


jand poorest of the people. 
|plural language to one person is directly con- 


hurts, the better chance you have of saving 
‘your hands.” And after a short time, they 
let me take them out ofthe tub. “Youarea 
fortunate, little father,” said the elder of the 
Cossacks. “If it had not been for the spirit, 
your hands would have dropped off, if you 
‘had not lost your arms as well.” 

Rough, kind-hearted fellows were these 
poor soldiers ; and when I forced on the elder 
.of them a present for himself and comrades, 
‘the old soldier simply added, ‘ Are we not all 
brothers when in misfortune? Would you 
not have helped me if I had been in a like 
| predicament ?” 

I shook his hand heartily, and went to the 
| waiting room to rest on the sofa, as the physi- 
cal shock just undergone had, for a moment, 
\thoroughly prostrated me. My arms also 
| were sore and inflamed, the spirit having in 
some places, penetrated the raw flesh ; and it 
/was several weeks before I thoroughly re- 
\covered from the effects of my carelessness.— 
Burnaby. 


For “The Friend.” 
A Plea for the Plain Language. 


The testimony of the Society of Friends to 
the use of the plain language is so frequently 
\disregarded, and in some places has so ceased 
to be a distinguishing mark of Friendliness, 
that I venture to place before the readers of 
this Journal, a few thoughts regarding it. 

The inspired writings always represent the 
men and women they speak of, as using 
“thee” or “thou” to a single person, whether 
they addressed the highest or most lowly in 
life. Profane History shows that this was 
the general custom among the ancient heathon 
nations, and that the plural language, being 
only applied to kings and emperors, or others 
‘high in authority, was used for purpose of 


flattery, and implied that the person so ad- 


dressed was more than a single individual. 
This false custom gradually descended from 
one grade of society to another, until finally 


The soldiers led|in all Christian countries the plural language 
| was universally used as a mark of distinction, 


and the singular was spoken to the meanest 
The use of the 


trary to the rules of grammar. 

It has been because of the above excellent 
reasons, and in accordance with the example 
our Saviour Himself set in speaking to his 
followers, that Friends -have always advo- 
cated the use of “ thee” or “ thou” to a single 
individual. They objected to the use of 
“Mr.” and “Mrs.,” remembering the com- 
mand to “call no man master, for one is your 
master, even Christ.” In regard to the use of 
“Sunday” or “ April,” &c., instead of “ First- 
day and Fourth month,” they did not merely 
desire to revive ancient usages, but to obey 
the injunction given to the people of old, that 
they should not make mention of the heathen 
deities, after whom many of the days and 
months now are called. They experienced 
much suffering and ridicule for their princi- 
ples, yet the very insults and reproaches they 
endured in upholding them, proved the neces- 
sity of such errors being brought prominently 
to the view of Christendom. From their day 
to the present time, the Society has always 
maintained this testimony; and as its true 
members have been willing to accept the cross, 
they have invariably felt called upon to bear 


in which they were inserted, resting them-| before, but this time the pain was very acute. |it in this particular. 


selves on the side of the sleigh unprotected 


“Good!” said the Cossacks. “The more it 


There are many among our members who 
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Noble Reseue of Five Boys from Danger. 

The following record of true English bravery 
in an attempt to rescue some boys from immi- 
nent death is forwarded us by a correspondent 
who well knows the cave in which the boys 
were imprisoned, and the wall over which the 
men allowed themselves to be lowered for 
their rescue :— 

Plymouth Hoe, on the 9th of last month, 
was the scene of a rescue no less romantic be- 
cause real. Five boys were playing upon the 
beach in front of the Hoe, when, without 
thought of danger, they went into a cave that 
ran a good way back in the rocky cliff that 
fronts the sea. Still playing about within the 
cave, they, boy-like, thought of nothing else, 
and forgot the tide that quickly flowed with- 
out. Hastened by a gale, that tide came on 
with unusual rapidity, and before they were 
aware, the boys found themselves hemmed in 
completely by the surging waters. Then they 
saw their danger, and screamed loud and long, 
and fortunately their screams were heard by 
the crowd that chanced to be standing in the 
road above, watching efforts that were being 
made to save a steamer that seemed stranding. 





acknowledge the correctness and importance 
of these testimonies, but who fail to enforce 
them by practice, and this class will frequent- 
ly use one form of speech in addressing a 
Friend, and another in speaking to the rest of 
the world. Does it.ever occur to them, that 
they may unintentionally become a stumbling- 
block to sincere seekers after a true knowl- 
edge of these things, and that they are easily 
given credit for insincerity that they really 
do not mean to be guilty of? And when they 
thus alter their conversation to suit their com- 
pany, is there not great danger that they 
sacrifice an important principle to a mere de- 
sire to please? If they have been educated 
in the Society, they most probably know the 
grounds on which this testimony is based, and 
every time they change their language we 
may fear they are influenced to disobey the 
command of Christ, who reproved the men of 
his day, because they gave and received honor 
one of another. 

It is very easy for the young to acquire the 
habit of incorrectly using the pronoun “ you.” 
When they speak it to one person, they little 
think of the sufferings endured by the early 
Friends who could not conscientiously do 80. |The position was plain to all; and minute by 
It is a habit difficult to get rid of, and there| minute death was coming nearer to the boys. 
are doubtless not a few who feel they do not| With each great wave the tide flowed in 
in this respect altogether do as they should. ‘further and further, until the cave was nearly 
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; For “The Friend.” 
On Keeping Inward with the Lord. 

The following, taken from the writings of 
that deeply experienced servant of the Lord 
who was the chief instrument in raising up 
the Society of Friends to be a people distin- 
guished in their early days for their close 
indwelling walk, is applicable to those who 
now profess the same faith and who desire 
to walk by the same law of love and truth in 
their souls, as did those living sons of that 
day. I believe that many, like myself, have 
severe conflicts with the prince of the power 
of darkness, in endeavoring to resist the vain 
imaginations and evil thoughts by which he 
delights to captivate the mind, and imbue it 
with the leaven of his own nature; and yet 
are unable to overcome, until it pleases Him 
who has power to destroy the works of the 
devil to raise up his standard against him and 
cast him out. This He will and does do for 
those who truly seek his aid, and rely not 
upon themselves, or trust to their own power 
to resist or overcome any evil thing. For 
Christ Jesus is the Saviour of all who are 
saved; and if we ever come to know Him to 
be our Redeemer we must experience Him to 
redeem us from the power of sin in ourselves, 
that it shall not have dominion over us. Thus 
we come to know a death unto the old nature 











If, however, they are really attached to the! fyll, 


Society, aud are willing to yield to the cross! could only go back a step or two, until they 
as the grace of God assists them to bow there- felt themselves crouching against the hard 


and lusts, and a new birth unto holiness, 
righteousness and life eternal. 


With each advancing flood the thee 
When George Fox was in Derby prison, in 


unto, they will find their efforts to be success-| wet rocks behind them, and they could go no} 1650, because of his testimony for the Truth 
ful; and will appreciate that plainness of|further. Inside the cave the boys were liter-|28 it is in Jesus, he said: “ It came upon me 
speech is not just a little thing, but is a testi- ally face to face with death, and any escape/to write a paper and send it forth to be spread 


mony worthy to be handed down to our suc- 
cessors in the truth. They will discover a 
preservation in it they had previously little 
suspected, and although their dress may not 
always correspond, they will wherever they 
go, be regarded as Friends, and in a measure 
thus be shielded both in their business and 
social relations. 

There is a cross and mortification in adopt- 
ing the plain language, the world knows little 
of, and which our natural feelings strongly 
resist ; but like all other sacrifices to duty, it 
cannot fail to secure the approbation of Him 
who loveth a cheerful giver. When we con- 
sider the principles involved, and_ recollect 
that the same reasons now exist that always 
have for the maintenance of them, should we 
not examine ourselves, whether we are doing 
our duty, either as Christians or as members 
of our own religious body? I know that in 
some cases it seems singular to fashionable 
ee when we address them in the plain 

anguage ; but although they may not exactly 
understand the motive, they will generally 
treat with politeness those who do so. Every 
young man or woman who uses it from con- 
scientious motives under all circumstances, 
will by so doing strengthen themselves for 
the right, and at the same time be practical 





amongst Friends and other tender people, for 
the opening of their understanding in the 
way of truth, and directing them to the true 
teacher in themselves.” 

The following are extracts from this paper, 
which may be found on pages 86 and 87 of 
his journal: 

“The Lord doth show unto man his 
thoughts, and discerneth all the secret work- 
ings in man. A man may be brought to see 
his evil thoughts, ranning mind, and vain im- 
aginations, and strive to keep them down, 
and to keep his mind in; but cannot overcome 
them, nor keep his mind within to the Lord. 
In this state and condition submit to the 
Spirit of the Lord that shows them, and that 
will bring to wait upon the Lord; and He 
that hath discovered them will destroy them. 
Therefore stand in the faith of the Lord Jesus 

It is impossible to paint the full danger ran| Christ, who is the author of the true faith, 
by these brave men. They risked being dashed and mind Him ; for He will discover the root 
to death against the sheer cliff as they were | Of lusts, evil thoughts, and vain imaginations, 
let down dangling upon their errand of mercy, | how they are begotten, conceived and bred ! 
and they risked being crushed against the, how they are brought forth, and how every 
cave as they went in upon the rushing water. evil member doth work. He will discover 
No wonder that when the deed was done a|every principle from its own nature and root. 
ringing cheer went up from all the crowd. So mind the faith of Christ, and the anoint- 


seemed impossible. Above, the crowd, with 
eager voices and beating hearts, discussed 
what could be done. No boat would live a 
moment in the wild waters and the raging 
surf below, that was certain. What, then, 
could be done? Two seafaring men volun- 
teered to fight the good fight, and do the deed 
of daring that must be done, unless the boys 
were to perish in their living tomb, with a 
crowd of people jast above them. A rope 
was tied round each man, and he was let 
down over the sheer face of the rocky cliff all 
in the rushing waves and seething spray, 
until he was just above the cave. When there, 
each brave fellow let himself be washed by 
the waters into the cave, until he seized a boy 
and brought him out alive. Then he was 
hauled up with his prize of rescue, and this 
was repeated until all the boys were saved. 





No wonder that the people pressed around|ing which is in you, to be taught by it, which 
these two seafaring men to shake hands with| Will discover all workings in you. As He 


exponents of a testimony that has need of|those who had so nobly done their duty. No/teacheth you, so obey and forsake ; else you 


many more supporters than it has. I espe- 
cially desire that some of us who are young, 
and who from necessity mingle much in the 
world, may be concerned to show that we are 
not of the world, and may be willing to deny 
ourselves for the cause of Him who has ever 
lovedus. The religion of Jesus is a practical 
religion, and we are told that he who was 
faithful in a little, was made ruler over more. 
Philada., 6th mo. 1880, 





Use temporal things but desire eternal. 








wonder that the crowd put their hands into| Will not grow in the faith, nor in the life of 
their pockets, and gave the proceeds of the Christ, where the love of God is received. 
collection to these gallant fellows there and| Love begetteth love, its own nature and image: 
then. But the pleasure of having performed|#nd when mercy and truth meet, what joy 
so truly noble a deed must be to those men a there is. Mercy triumphs 10 judgment; and 
far higher reward than the money value of love and mercy bear the judgment of the 
the present thas placed into their hands by world in patience. s 
the spontaneous gratitude of the spectators.| The chaste virgins follow Christ the lamb, 
—Ep. Recorder. that takes away the sins of the world; but 
—— ee they that are of that spirit which is not chaste, 
Kindness is an invisible force of unmeasured | will not follow Christ the Lamb in his steps, 
power. but are disobedient to Him in his commands. 
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Some men have the nature of swine wallow- 
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Stepping in Father's Footsteps. —One bright 


ing in the mire. Some have the nature of| Lines written by Mary M. Miller, of Iowa, a few days) winter’s morning, after a snow-storm, a father 


dogs, to bite both the sheep and one another. 
Some have the nature of lions. Some the na. 
ture of wolves, to tear and devour the lambs 
and sheep of Christ. Some men have the 
nature of other beasts and creatures, minding 
nothing but earthly and visible things, and 
feeding without the fear of God. Some have 
the nature of tall sturdy oaks, to flourish and 
spread in wisdom and strength, who are strong 
in evil, which must perish and come to the 
fire. Thus evil is but one in all, but worketh 
many ways; and whatsoever a man or wo- 
man’s nature is addicted to that is outward, 
the evil one will suit him, and please his 
naturo and appetite, to keep his mind in his 
inventions, and in the creatures from the Cre- 
ator. Ifthe mind go forth from the Lord, it 
is hard to bring it in again; therefore take 
heed of the enemy, and keep in the faith of 
Christ. 

To live and walk in the Spirit of God is joy, 
peace, and life; but the mind going forth into 
the creatures, or into any visible things from 
the Lord, this bringeth death. When the 
mind is got into the flesh, and into death, the 
accuser gets within, and the law of sin and 
death gets into the flesh. Then the life suffers 
under the law of sin and death, and then there 
is straitness and failings. For then the good 
is shut up, and the self-righteousness is set 
atop. 

O, therefore, mind the pure Spirit of the 
everlasting God, which will teach you to use 
the creatures in their right places, and which 
jadgeth the evil. To thee, O God, be all glory 
and honor, who art Lord of all visibles and 
invisibles! To thee be all praise, who bringest 
out of the deep to thyself! O powerful God, 
who art worthy of all glory! For the Lord 
who created all, and gives life and strength 
to all, is over all, and merciful to all. So 
thou, who hast made all, and art over all, to 
thee be all glory! In thee is my strength, re- 
freshment and life, my joy and my gladness, 
my rejoicing and glorying for evermore.” 

There are many persons who would will- 
ingly be Christians, and eminent Christians 
too, if Christianity were limited to great oc- 
casions. But on smaller occasions, in the 
every-day occurrences and events of life, the 
religious principle is in a state of dormancy ; 
giving no signs of effective vitality and move- 
ment. The life of such persons is not like 
that of the sun, equable, constant, diffusive, 
and beneficent, though attracting but little 
notice ; but like the eruptive and glaring blaze 
of volcanoes, which comes forth at remote 
periods, in company with great thunderings 
and shakings of the earth ; and yot the heart 
of the people is not made glad by it. Such 
religion is vain; and its possessors know not 
what manner of spirit they are of.—T. C. 
Upham. 


Zeal.—I am more and moro in love with 
true zeal; and a Quaker must famish without 
it. Dead formality and love of earth have 
almost ruined our poor Society. Oh, that we 
might mount upwards! and, oh, that a diligent 
waiting for strength from above, to perform 
every daty, may be witnessed by all my dear 
friends at Uxbridge, who have yet a little 
zeal remaining.—QJ. Scott. 


As too long a retirement weakens the mind 
so too much company dissipates it. 


, 


before her death, to her sister—1st mo. 27th, 1879. 


I’m thinking, sister, of years long since gone, 

When one we loved with childhood’s blessed trust, 
Whose gentle presence ever gladdened home, 

Was, far from kindred hearts, laid in the dust. 


Another loved one crosses memory’s way, 
Dear mother, with her never-tiring love, 

Who passed from earth, up to the full-orbed day, 
The long sweet rest of paradise above. 


Oh, how the years since those sad days have sped, 
And to our grief a chastened feeling given, 

A sweet sad yearning o’er the precious dead, 
A tearful joy that they now rest in Heaven. 


Oh loved ones, in that glorious land of light, 
Where naught impure, unholy e’er can stay ; 

Where the eternal morning knows no night, 
And tears are wiped from every eye away ! 


There, through the gates of pearl, o’er golden street, 
The white-robed throng of ransomed spirits tread, 

Who by the blood of Christ, for Heaven made meet, 
Are by the Lamb to living fountains led. 


Oh sweeter grows the thought, dear precious ones, 
As years roll on, of your eternal rest ; 

Life’s battle fought, the glorious victory won, 
Surely the memory of the just is blest ! 


——__+s—__ 


LIFE. 


When sanguine youth the path of life surveys, 
It does not calculate on rainy days ; 
Some, as they enter on the unknown way, 
Expect large troubles at a distant day ; 
The loss of wealth, or friends they fondly prize, 
But reckon not on ills of smaller size, 
Those nameless, trifling ills that intervene, 
And people life, infesting every scene, 
And there, with silent, unavowed success, 
Wear off the keener edge of happiness ; 
Those teasing swarms that buzz about our joys, 
More potent than the whirlwind that destroys ; 
Potent, with heavenly teaching, to attest 
Life is a pilgrimage, and not a rest. 

That lesson learned aright, is valued more 
Than all experience ever taught before ; 
For this her choicest secret, timely given, 
Is wisdom, virtue, happiness, and heaven. 
Long is religion ss by many an eye, 
As wanted more for safety by-and-by, 
A thing for times of danger and distress, 
Than needful for our present happiness ; 
But after fruitless, wearisome essays 
To find repose and peace in other ways, 
The sickened soul when Heaven imparts its grace, 
Returns to seek its only resting-place ; 
And sweet experience proves as years increase, 
That wisdom’s ways are pleasantness and peace. 

—Jane Taylor. ° 


Selected. 


HARVEST HYMN. 


We thank thee, O Father, the Harvest again, 
Has gladdened our fields in its redolent glow ; 
The voice of thanksgiving we raise to thy name, 
From whom all our blessings and happiness flow. 


Oh teach us, great Master, to study aright, 
The tares from the wheat in our hearts that arise ; 
May our harvest of Grace never meet with a blight, 
But, tending to thee, may we grow to the skies. 


The mustard seed’s increase, oh give to each breast; 
The showers of thy love, to the husbandman grant ; 
When weary with labor, on thee may he rest ; 
Thou, his Father in blessing, his Saviour in want. 


And when the great Harvest of all shall appear, 

And the sickle of Death shall remove from the sod ; 
We pray the Redeemer of men may be near, 

To abs the wheat home to thy garner, Oh God. 


That we may be fitted, thy glory to share; 
To “bloom in fresh fragrance in realms of delight ;” 
Oh teach us to pluck from our hearts every tare: 
Looking up to the Shepherd of Calvary’s height ! 
That so, at thy harvest, unmildew’d by sin, 
We all may be ripened for the gathering in. 
Written by Joseph Kite. 


took his hat for a walk to attend to some farm 
affairs requiring his attention. As he started, 
his little boy of five summers also snatched 
his hat, and followed the father with mock 
dignity, and an assumed business-like air, 
When they reached the door, the gentleman 
noticed that no track or pathway had been 
made in the snow, and he hesitated about let- 
ting his boy follow him. But the soft, fleeey 
snow looked so tempting, so pearly white, 
that he concluded to allow the child to walk 
after him. He took long and rapid strides 
through the untrodden snow, when, suddenly 
remembering his ‘little boy,” he paused, 
looked back for him, and exclaimed: 

‘* Well, my son, don’t you find it hard work 
to walk in this deep snow ?”’ 

“Oh! no,” said the boy. ‘I’m coming; 
for, futher, I step in all your tracks.” 

True enough, the dear child was planting 
his tiny feet just where the parent’s had trod- 
den. The child’s reply startled the father, 
as he reflected that thus would his child keep 
pace with bim, and followin his tracks through 
life. THe was not a man of prayer, and nota 
Christian ; and well might he pause and trem- 
ble as he thought of his child, ever striving 
“to step in all of his tracks,” onward, onward, 
through life’s mysterious mazes and myths, 
toward eternity! The little boy's reply 
brought that strong, stubborn-hearted man 
to think. Finally be repented, and sought 
and found peace. We believe he is now 
making such tracks through life that at some 
day that son may be proud to say: “ Father, 
I step in all of your tracks.”—British Work- 
man. 


The Clandestine Tradein Dynamite in Switzer- 
land.—Three years ago there existed a clan- 
destine dynamite factory at Satigny, close to 
the French frontier. The business was car- 
ried on in some large, old-fashioned, strongly 
built farm buildings, and the dynamite was 
smuggled into France. There being an ex- 
cise duty in that country of 2f. 50c. per kilo- 
gramme on all the dynamite produced, the 
trade, as long as it lasted, was an extremely 
profitable one, and as the people in the neigh- 
borhood were all allowed to participate in the 
benefit derived from it, the secret was well 
kept. Even the officers of the commune said 
nothing. One day, however, a frightful ex- 
ploston occurred; hardly one stone of the 
farm building was left standing on another; 
three men, one hundred cows, many sheep 
and several horses were killed, and the pro- 
prietor of the establishment disappeared. At 
this juncture the police requested the help of 
Colonel Pictet, who is both an engineer and 
an acknowledged authority on all matters re- 
lating to dynamite. He recommended great 
caution in approaching the scene of the dis- 
aster, as it was by no means certain that all 
the dynamite had exploded. Some of it might 
be buried beneath the debris. At his sugges- 
tion the Government undertook the work of 
searching the ruins, intrusting to him the 
dangerous duty of superintendence. In effect 
five large cases of dynamite were found in- 
tact and carefully removed. Then arose & 
question as to how they were to be disposed 
of, and on the advice of Colonel Pictet, they 
were carried into the open fields and blown 
up, advantage being taken of the opportunity 
to try several interesting experiments. For 





instance, one case was surrounded by a huge|the use of all strong drink, and holds in grate-| giveness. 


fire, and, though it did not explode, was quite 
consumed. Among the absconding proprie- 
tor’s papers was found < document from which 
it appeared that some time previously he had 
sent ten casks, each containing 1000 kilo- 
grammes of dynamite, to the Geneva railway 
station asartificial manure. Therisk ofstoring 
such an enormous quantity of so dangerous 
a material in the midst of a large population 
was frightful, and Colonel Pictet went im- 
mediately to see whether it was still there. 
It had been sent to Morges, in Canton Vaud. 
Morges was at once apprised of the nature of 
the consignment. It had been forwarded to 
Pontarlier, after remaining six weeks in the 
station at Morges, and a telegram was sent 
to Pontarlier. Pontarlier replied that the 
ten casks had gone on to Verriéres. Verriéres 
was forth with communicated with. Thedyna- 
mite was then in the hands of the Custom 
House officers, who even before the arrival of 
the despatch from Geneva had begun to sus- 
pect the presence of something other than 
artificial manure. It was, of course, immedi- 
ately confiscated, and, the circumstances being 
so entirely unprecedented, instructions were 
asked from headquarters. The Government 
sent experts down from Paris to look into the 
matter and decide how the dynamite should 
bedealt with. Instead of adopting the course 
followed by Colonel Pictet and destroy ing it, 
they ordered it to be taken to Lormont, a small 
fort in the Jure, and placed in the magazine 
there. A short time afterwards the fort of 
Lormont was blown into the air, and none of 
the 12 men who constituted its garrison has 
ever been seen since.—Geneva Correspondence 
London Times. 


For “The Friend.” 
Reflections on the 5th of 7th mo. 1880, 
“Tn little bosoms such achievements strike 
A kindred spark, they burn to do the like.” 

The martial spirit of the nation is being 
taught to the children; and thus the leaven 
of unrighteousness, it may be, almost insen- 
sibly spreads. 

Time, mind, and money, may be thought- 
lessly and foolishly, if not sinfully wasted in 
that from which no good results, but show- 
ing “with what superior skill we can abuse 
the gifts of Providence and squander life.” 


<nindjpaliiiaiiineen 
Wine or Lemonade ?—A young man called, 
in company with several others, upon a young 


woman. Her father was also present, to as- 
sist in entertaining the callers. He did not 
share his daughter’s scruples against the use 
of spirituous drinks, for he had wine to offer. 
The wine was poured out and would have 
been drunk, bat the young woman asked : 
“ Did you call upon me or upon papa?” Gal- 
lantry, if nothing else, compelled them to 
answer, “ We called upon you.” ‘Then you 
will please not drink wine; I have lemonade 
for my callers.” The father urged the guests 
to drink, and they were undecided. The 
young woman added: “ Remember if you 
call upon me then you drink lemonade; but 
if upon papa, why in that case I have nothing 
to say.” The wine glasses were set down 
with their contents untasted. After leaving 
the house one of the party exclaimed, “ That 
is the most effectual temperance lecture I 
have ever heard.” Indeed, it was sown in 
good ground. It took root, sprang up, and 
bore fruit. The young man from whom these 
facts were obtained, broke off at once from 
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ful remembrance the woman who gracefully 
and still resolutely gave him to understand 
that her callers should not drink wine. 


Lady Jane Grey’s Last Hours. 

She did not wish to die—at seventeen no 
one wants to die—but death, in her present 
adverse state, appeared as a benign angel, 
rather than a messenger of gloom and wrath. 

Racked with anguish at the shameful apos- 
tacy of Northumberland to Romanism just 
before he was executed, she cried out in holy 
wrath, “Like as his life was wicked, so was 
his end. I pray God that neithey I nor friend 
of mine die so!” And kindling with renewed 
fervor she added, ‘Should I, who am so young 
and in my fewer teens, forsake my faith for 
love of life? Nay, God forbid ; and much more 
he should not, whose fatal course, though he 
had lived for years, could not long have con- 
tinued. But lifeissweet. * * * God be 
merciful tous!” * * ° ° 

On the fatal morning of February 9, 1553, 
dressed with extreme care in a black velvet 
gown, Lady Jane came forth from her prison, 
& prayer-book in her hand, a heavenly smile 
on her face, a tender light in her gray eyes. 
She walked modestly across the green, passed 
the files of soldiers, mounted the scaffold, and 
then, turning her beautiful face toward the 
spectators, calmly said: 

**Good people, [ am come hither to die. 
The act against the queen’s highness was 
unlawful, but touching the procurement and 
desire thereof by me, or on my behalf, I will 
wash my hands guiltless thereof, and deliver 
to my God a soul as pure from such trespass 
as it is innocent from injustice; but only for 
that I consented to the thing I was inforced 
unto, constraint making the law believe that 
which I never understood.” 

She paused as if to put away from her the 
world, then she added : 

“I pray you all, good christian people, to 
bear me witness. that I die a true christian 
woman, and that I look to be saved by no 
other means than the mercy of God, in the 
merits of the blood of bis only Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ. And now, good people, while 
I am alive, I pray you to assist me with your 
prayers.” 

Kneeling down, she said to Feckenham, the 
only divine whom Mary would allow to come 
near her: 

“Shall I say this psalm ?” 

The prelate faltered, “ yes.” 

On which she repeated in a clear voice the 
noble psalm : “ Have mercy upon me, UO God, 
after thy great goodness; according to the 
multitude of thy mercies do away with mine 
offences.” 

When she had come to the last line, she 
rose on her feet, took off her gloves and ker 
chief, which she gave to her gentlewoman. 
The book of Psalms she gave to Thomas 
Brydges, the lieutenant’s deputy, in which 
she had written these lines: ‘‘Call upon God 
to incline your heart to his laws, to quicken 
you in his way, and not to take the word of 
truth utterly out of your mouth.” 

Then she untied ber gown, and took off her 
bridal gear; the headsman offered to assist 
her, but she put his hands gently aside, and 
drew a white kerchief round her eyes. She 
whispered in his ear a few soft words of pity 
and pardon as thé figare of the veiled execu- 
tioner sank at her feet and begged for for- 
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In a distinct voice she said to the 
executioner, “ Pray, dispatch me quickly.” 
Being blinded and unable to see the block on 
which to lay her young head, she was seen to 
feel about for it with her hands, and was 
heard to say, confused, “O, what shall I do? 
Where is it?” The guard and Feckenham 
led her to the right place, and as she laid her 
noble head upon the fatal block, before the 
death-stroke could reach her, the sweet lips 
were heard to murmur, “ Lord, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit.” With these divine 
words, the soul of Lady Jane Grey passed 
into its everlasting rest, and the fairest, wisest 
head in all the English realm fell from under 
the gleaming axe.” — National Repository. 


How to Understand the Scriptures. 

Francis Howgill, in his tract entitled, “The 
invisible things of God brought to light,” in 
reply to the query—whether reading the 
Scriptures and conforming to the practice of 
the saints in the use of ordinances will not 
make persons good Christians—thus unfolds 
the source of true knowledge of Divine things: 

“ While [spiritual] death hath dominion in 
man and over man, and the vail over the 
heart, man doth not understand the mystery 
of God’s kingdom, neither understands the 
Scripture, which was spoken from the Spirit 
of Truth, or any thing of truth as it is in 
Christ; for none understand the things of 
God but by the Spirit of God; so that every 
man that comes to have a good understanding 
must come to know the pure Spirit of God in 
him to direct him, and inform him; which 
Spirit was the original of the Scripture; for 
the holy men of God spoke as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost; and without the 
Holy Ghost in some measure be known, and 
that which is infallible, the sayings, the writ- 
ings, the scriptures, cannot be understood ; 
and because of the want of this, all the earth 
is ran into heads and sects and opinions. * * 

“The Jews under the first covenant had 
the Scriptures, the good and wholesome words 
of God, and the prophets, and read the law 
and the prophets on the Sabbath days, and 
yet the vail was over their hearts, and though 
they did perform many things commanded, 
yet they being erred from the Spirit, did not 
understand of what the Scripture spoke, nor 
know Him nor his mind, to wit, Christ, of 
whom the Scriptures spoke, neither were they 
accepted of God, bat reproved and rejected 
by Christ himself, who said, they erred, not 
knowing the Scriptures nor the power of 
God; doubtless they did know the words 
naturally and read them, but the Spirit’s mind 
in so speaking they knew not.” 

In another tract, called “The works of 
darkness brought to light,” he exposes the 
error of one who had said, the Scriptares are 
the means which God hath discovered for the 
obtaining of eternal life. In this, he says:— 

“If the Spirit of Truth, through which 
God and the deep things of God are discov- 
ered, if it please to manifest eternal life, or 
anytbing which pertains thereunto, through 
the words which have been spoken by itself, 
and now brings in those words again, and 
opens them in any believer’s heart, and gives 
him to understand them and the things of 
God through any of the words of the Scrip- 
ture, this is not excluded ; but to limit life or 
the Spirit to this or that or the other thing, 
true believers dare not do. For God, who is 
eternal life, manifesteth his mind to the crea- 
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ture, how, when, where and by what He will./this they also demurred, and insisted upon 
Who art thou that would’st limit Him? And/| proceeding upon their homeward voyage with- 
thou that know’st Christ no other way than|out delay. On their arrival in Marblehead, 


Religious ftems, &e. 
Individual Influence—Bishop Warren, in an 


by the words without thee, know’st Him not 
at all, no more than the Pharisees who had 
the words, and yet were ignorant of the life.” 


From the “ Boston Post.” 
The True Story of Skipper Ireson. 
Though the poem has been published many 
years, and has appeared in every edition of 


J. G. Whittier’s works since it was written, 
Skipper Lreson has never been vindicated, nor 
has a complete and truthfal history of the 
affair ever been given to the public until re- 
cently. 
Marblehead” Samuel Roads, Jr., gives the fol- 
lowing interesting version of the affair, which 
is acknowledged to be authentic: 

On Sunday, the 30th of October, 1808, the 
schooner Betty, commanded by Skipper Ben- 
jamin Ireson, arrived from the Grand Banks. 
Shortly after their arrival the crew reported 
that at midnight on the previous Friday, 
when off Cape Cod Lighthouse, they passed 
the schooner Active, of Portland, which was 
in a sinking condition, and that the skipper 
had refused to render any assistance to the 
unfortunate men on board the wreck. The 
excitement and indignation of the people 
upon the reception of this news can be better 
imagined than described. The resentment of 
the people was still further provoked when, 
on the following day, the sloop Swallow ar- 
rived, having on board Captain Gibbons, the 
master of the ill-fated schooner. He corrobo- 
rated the story told by the crew of the Betty. 

This statement, by one who had so nar- 
rowly escaped a watery grave, made a dee 
impression upon the fishermen, and they de- 
termined to demonstrate their disapproval of 
Skipper Ireson’s conduct by a signal ‘act of 
vengeance. Accordingly, on a bright, moon- 
light night the unfortunate skipper was sud- 
denly seized by several powerful men and 
securely bound. He was then placed in a 
dory, and, besmeared from head to feet with 
tar and feathers, was dragged through the 
town, escorted by a multitude of men and 
boys. When opposite the locality now known 
as Workhouse Rocks, the bottom of the dory 
came out, and the prisoner finished the re- 
mainder of his ride to Salem in acart. The 
authorities of that city forbade the entrance 
of the strange procession, and the crowd re- 
turned to Marblehead. Throughout the entire 
proceeding Skipper Ireson maintained a dig- 
nified silence, and when, on arriving at his 
own home, he was released from custody, his 
only remark was: “1 thank you for my ride, 
gentlemen, but you will live to regret it.” 

His words were prophetic. When too late 
to make reparation for the wrong they had 
committed, the impulsive fishermen realized 
that they had perpetrated an act of the great- 
est injustice upon an innocent man. 

Skipper Ireson was not more to blame than 
his crew, and, itis believed, not at all. When 
the wreck was spoken and the cry of distress 
was heard a terrific gale was blowing. There 
was a consultation on board the Betty as to 
the course to be pursued, and the crew de- 
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fearing the just indignation of the people, 
they laid the entire blame upon the Skipper. 
This version of the affair is generally accepted 
as true. 

In the following letter to Samuel Roads, 
Whittier embraces the opportunity to make 
reparation for the injustice unwittingly com- 
mitted in his ballad. It will be read with 
interest by all those who reverence and love 
the man for his faithful devotion at all times 
to the cause of the oppressed. In writing it 
he has demonstrated anew his devotion to 


In his “ History and Traditions of|truth, and has gracefully discharged one of 


the most delicate duties that can confront a 
literary man—the acknowledgment of a mis- 
take : 


“ Oak Knoll, Danvers, Fifth mo. 18th, 1880. 


for a copy of thy History of Marblehead. 


terial. 


more honorable than Marblehead; no one has 


been at last told and told so well. 


was solely founded on a fragment of rhyme 
which I heard from one of my early school- 


the story to which it referred dated back at 
I knew nothing of the par- 
ticulars, and the narrative of the ballad was 
pure fancy. Iam glad for the sake of truth 
and justice that the real facts are given in 
thy book. I certainly would not knowingly 
do injustice to any one, dead or living. 
I am very truly thy friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER.” 


| 
| 
' 


appeal to the Methodists, speaks of the greater 
proportion of uneducated persons in the South; 
and of the effect produced in a community by 
personal efforts of refined and pious persons, 
He says that in their efforts to convert the 
world, “We begun with great ideas of the 
power of preaching, but we had to come to 
the application of the power of living epistles 
—the power of Christian lives revealed in the 
lowly ‘work of the hospital, by the wayside, 
in the hovel, and in the primary work of 
teaching little children.” 

He proposes to send “a devout, godly wo. 
man into each of at least one hundred of our 
individual churches in the South the coming 
winter.” 

A Geneva dispatch to the London Times 
says, the Great Council of Geneva has adopted 


“My Dear Friend: I heartily thank thee/a jaw according to which, after a given time, 


of th _ I)States.and communes will grant no subsidies 
have read it with great interest, and think! for religious purposes, 


good use has been made of the abundant ma-/disestablishment and disendowment of the 


This involves the 


Protestant, as well as the Catholic church of 


‘‘No town in Essex county has a record \this Canton. 


The American Tract Society’s report showed 


done more to develop the industrial interests that it received last year $382,283.15, and 
of our New England seaboard, and certainly expended $378,882.59, leaving a balance of 
none have given such evidence of self-sacrific- $3400.56. The list of publications has been 
ing patriotism. I am glad the story of it has increased by 292. Over 60,000,000 pages of 


rinted matter have been distributed free of 


. I bave now no doubt that thy version of charge. In the colportage work 222 men 
Skipper Ireson is a correct one. My verse! have been employed, who made 173,321 family 


|Visits. They distributed 155,251 volumes, 


and addressed 7,261 religious meetings in the 


mates, a native of Marblehead. I supposed | year, 


Natural History, Science, &e. 


Prickly-pears.—The prickly-pear forms the 
chief fortification of the Malagasy towns and 
villages. A dense thicket of this surrounds 
every village and homestead in many parts 
of the country, and a more formidable obsta- 
cle to the attack of an enemy can hardly be 
imagined. The trees attain a considerable 
thickness, and every portion of them, trunk, 


Mercantile Honesty.—John Field, in an ad-/leaves, flowers, and fruit, is fully armed with 
dress before the Young Men’s Christian Asso-|clusters of sharp needle-like thorns, between 


ciation on the subject of salesmen, said: “A 
gentleman engaged as a salesman in my house 
(not with us now, has not been for years) re- 
ported to me that he had succeeded in selling 
a very sharp merchant quite a large bill. 


two and three inches long ; these, if carelessly 
handled, inflict painful wounds which inflame 
and are often difficult to heal. To an almost 
naked and barefooted soldiery, and without 


[\artillery, it forms an impenetrable barrier, 


was a little surprised myself, for [ knew him | which only rounds of chain and bar shot could 
to be a very peculiar man. In looking into clear out of the way. The prickly-pear is 
the matter, [ found that all staple, well-known 'also of some service for food, the pears being 


goods were sold absolutely below cost, and 
other goods of which the buyer was not a 
critical judge were charged above their mar- 
ket value. Calling the salesman into the 
office I said to him: “ Mr. , I have al- 
ways looked upon you as an honest man until 
to-day.’’ His face crimsoned, and he became 
very angry and said, “Sir, do you mean to 
say that lama thief?” Ireplied, “ You sold 
Mr. So and So.” ‘ Yes,” said he. ‘In the 
first place, you sold some of our goods below 
cost; you cheated us. In the second place 
you sold him other goods above their market 





a palatable fruit when carefully divested of 
their spiny covering. The larger thorns 
were formerly used as needles, and are still 
the ordinary pins of the Malagasy. There 
are no proper branches in the prickly-pear ; 
all the thick fleshy leaves grow from the edge 
of the others, and flowers and fruit also grow 
in the same position. They possess great 
vitality, so that a single leaf laid on the ground 
soon develops a number of tendril roots, takes 
hold of the earth, and rapidly increases.— 
Sibree’s Madagascar. 

The Poisoning of Wells.—It is probable that 


value; you cheated him; in other words in|a large proportion of cases of disease in rural 


cided not to endanger their own lives for the|the day time you let him have his own way, |districts are the result of poison absorbed into 
sake of saving others. Finding that they|but in the midnight hour in the darkness /the system either from the stomach or the 
were resolute in their determination, Skipper|you had your way.” “Mr. F.,” said he, “I|lungs. The blood is manufactured in the 
Ireson prepared to lay by the wreck all night,|never saw it in this light before; you are/digestive organs from the food, passes in 
or until the storm should abate, and then go/quite right; I will never do.so again,” and he/great part through the liver, and all of it 
to the rescue of the unfortunate men. To!never did.—Late Paper. through the lungs, in both of which it is filtered 









and purified, and in the latter it is brought 
directly into contact with the air which is 
breathed by inspiration, and is subjected to 
any deleterious matter which may be con- 
tained in it. As the food and drink are the 
materials of which the blood is formed, any 
unhealthful or poisonous influence at this 
prime source, of course, poisons the stream ; 
and as the function of the lungs is to aerate 
and purify the blood, any thing wrong in the 
purifying material interferes with this impor- 
tant vital process. 

But we propose here only to call attention 
to what we believe to be the most prolific 
source of rural diseases, malarial, functional, 
and organic in their character. This is the 
water supply. A cess-pool eight feet deep 
receives the excreta of a family, the wash 
from a bath-room, water-closet, and sink in- 
cluded. Thirty or forty gallons a day, equal 
to nearly 15,000 gallons, or 2,000 cubic feet 
per year of the most poisonous kind of filth, 
are poured into this pool only eight feet deep, 
and, of course, soak into the soil and saturate 
it. Twenty feet only from this deadly sink 
is the well, which is probably several feet 
deeper than the cess-pool. The drainage from 
this cess-pool will flow then in every direction 
in a circle of twenty feet radius only before 
it pours into the well. For each foot in depth 
of this area there are about 1,200 cubic feet. 
In a year the 2,000 cubic feet of waste will 
completely fill this space of twenty feet around 
the well to a depth of more than a foot anda 
half, and in two years to a depth of three and 
a half feet. But two things cannot occupy 
the same space, and this filth will then be 
distributed over a much larger quantity of 
ground in proportion to the ratio of solid soil 
to the small interstices or spaces among the 
gravel, in the mass. Taking this ratio as 
only ten to one, the 2,000 cubic feet of waste 
will saturate 20,000 cubic feet of earth in one 
year. 

It is true that the soil near the cess-pool 
will retain the largest portion of the solid 
matter, and the first water which reaches the 
well will be filtered to some extent. But it 
is Only a question of time—the lapse of which 
will depend upon the nature of the subsoil— 
how long or how short a time will elapse be- 
fore the poison pours undiluted into the well, 
and from it into the stomachs of the unfor- 
tunate and unsuspecting victims. Ifa bed of 
clay lies close to the bottom of the cess-pool, 
there will be no escape downward, and the 
period required to reach the well will be proba- 
bly six months. Ifthe soil is gravelly and the 
waste sinks downward, there is the absolute 
certainty that a stream of water which flows 
into the well will be reached sooner or later. 

A similar frightful certainty, slowly but 
surely approaching in thousands of cases, 
threatens in time to sap the life of unsuspect- 
ing people, who will by and by exhibit every 
symptom of insidious but fatal disorder. The 
hectic cheek, swollen glands, dry hot skin, 
disordered digestion, bilious derangements, 
headaches, tremors, diarrhea, dysentery, 
cutaneous eruptions, tumors, coated tongue, 
foul breath, and all the'varied symptoms by 
which blood poisoning first becomes apparent, 
and the final deadly typhoid and malignant 
fevers are predicted, alarm the consciousness, 
while the source of the very poison itself is 
hourly used to allay the fever and thirst oc- 
casioned by it. 

We do not desire to be sensational or to 
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make too much of this. The danger exists,| Father may be pleased to accept us and for- 
and it iseverywhere. The case before as, to|give us for the sake ofhis Son. ‘I was wait- 
which we call the closest attention, is by no|ing to make myself worthy,’ said one of their 
means an unusual one. In fact, there are|members to me, ‘and, oh, what a weary wait- 
thousands that are greatly more dangerous|ing time it was.’ How thankful I was that 
than this, and every person who cares for his|the Lord had enabled me to proclaim in her 
own health and that of the loved ones whom /jhearing the Gospel of his free grace, the 
he shelters from harm with tenderest care,|blessed tidings that for him who repents and 
should see to it that this prevalent source of|tarns to God, and believes on his Son, who 
danger is eliminated from his household ; and | died to save us, there is present reconciliation, 
remember that decomposing organic matter|and a free full pardon to which the Holy 
is the most deadly of all poisons.— The Rural |Spirit is ready to bear witness by filling us 

























New Yorker. 


Remember your latter end, and the day of|ousness is of course another aspect o 
account, and keep a bridle to your tongues ;|teaching that must be-kept in view.” 


for he that knows not a bridle to his tongue, 
his religion is vain. And keep to the daily 


with peace. That this saving faith purifies 
the heart, and is evidenced by a life of A pee 


the 


In the term Wilbur Friends, as here used, 


cross, which is the power of God to salvation. | we suppose are included the Yearly Meetings 


If you will be heirs of the kingdom of heaven, 
and of the crown immortal, you must take up 
the daily cross, for “ No cross, nocrown.” The 
cross will keep your minds in subjection to 
the living God; and being in subjection, and 
standing in awe that you sin not, will keep 
you near to the Lord, in a living acquaint- 
ance with Him; then He will take delight to 
bless you more and more, and instruct you, 
and to counsel you in his way, which is pure 
and holy, and will not admit of any unholi- 
ness nor uncleanness.— Elizabeth Stirredge. 





Live in love and prefer one another. Cursed 
be that in any, that would be grudging or 
jealous, without just grounds, of another’s 
greatness. Delight to see each other prosper 
and grow in the truth, and do all you can to 
promote it.—J. Scott. 
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During the late London Yearly Meeting, a 
meeting was held to give Stanley Pamphrey 
un opportunity of describing his visit to 
America. In the report of this meeting, as 
published in The British Friend for the Sixth 
month, is the following paragraph. 


‘I have heard it stated that there is not 
much difference between the Wilbur and the 
Hicksite Friends. That statement is unjust. 
The Wilbur Friends accept as wedo the doc- 
trine of the deity of Christ, and would sub- 
scribe as heartily as ourselves to that noble 
declaration of faith drawn up by Wm. Penn 
and others in 1673, and which now stands, as 
I hope it ever will, in the discipline of the 
Society. 
demption through Christ Jesus, and that the 
forgiveness of sins which we may experience 
in the mercy of God, is through Him and for 
his sake. But 1 fear there is justice in the 
remark made to me by a serious man of an- 
other denomination, that they mix up other 
things along with it, and assign too large a 
place to the works of man in the way of sal- 
vation. The idea that appears to be current 
among them, and which I think much of their 
preaching is likely to foster, appears to be 
that there must be along time of prepara- 
tion, a gradual working up toa higher tone 
of life, till after careful attention to religious 
duties and submission to a rigid. discipline of 
cross-bearing and self-denial, we are at last 
brought into a position in which our Heavenly 





of Philadelphia, and Ohio and those elsewhere 
who unite with them in maintaining our 
original principles and practices. While great 
respect is jastly due to John Wilbur, as an 
honest Friend who endeavored to uphold the 
principles of our Society, yet he was only one 
of many such; and we do not see any pro- 
priety in using such an appellation to dis- 
tinguish that portion of our religious Society, 
whose governing motive in their line of action 
has not been merely sympathy with any in- 
dividual, but a concern to maintain unimpaired 
the doctrines and testimonies of the Gospel 
as held by Friends in the beginning. 

While neither the case of the individual re- 
ferred to in the above extract, nor the manner 
in which the views of Friends are there pre- 
sented, is such that we can accept them as 
properly representing either the doctrines 
preached or the effects produced thereby 
among Friends generally in this section of the 
country; yet the paragraph involves to some 
extent, what we have often believed was the 
root or groundwork of the difference between 
primitive Quakerism and the modified form of 
it, which has spread in some quarters. The 
advocates of both believe in the divinity and 
offices of our Saviour; but Modern Quakerism 
teaches its followers, that they may secure 
the blessings that are designed to flow from 
the atoning sacrifice of our Redeemer by 
such belief in Christ as it is in the power of 
an intelligent man to exercise at his will ; and 
that this is the only essential to salvation ; 
and that he who is thus saved will be after- 
wards purified, and made to lead a life of 
righteousness. The Ancient Quakers taught, 
that no man is any further in a state of ac- 
ceptance with God, than he is brought into a 
state of purity—as George Fox expresses it, 
“So far as a man is sanctified, so far is he 


They believe in the doctrine of re-|justified, and no farther’—that redemption 


from the power of sin is effected in man by 
the Spirit of Christ Himself, which visits all, 
enlightens all, and gives power to repent of 
and forsake sin, to all who yield their hearts 
to its influence; that such and such only will 
have their past sins blotted out, not through 
any merit of their own, but through the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, agree- 
ably with the testimony of the apostle—“ If 
we walk in the light, as [God] is in the light, 
we have fellowship one with another, and the 
blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us 
from all sin.” Their faith in Christ bad refer- 
ence to both his outward offering and his in- 
ward work. It was nota belief or acceptance, 


such as the natural faculties of man could 
exercise at will; but was the result of the 
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fruits of the Spirit. 

It almost inevitably followed from the doc- 
trines held by Ancient Friends, and their true 
successors in modern times, that their preach- 
ing should largely turn the attention of their 
hearers to the internal work of the Spirit of 
Christ, as the only way to salvation; that 
they should press upon them the necessity of 
walking in the Light of Christ, and of de- 
pending on its Divine Guidance and help in 
every step towards Heaven. This preaching 
had no tendency to make any believe that 
they had passed from death unto life, whilst 
sin still retained its dominion over them; or 
to settle them down in a state of self-security, 
while still far short of that rest from their 
own works, of that surrender of their own 
will, which are necessary for the Christian to 
experience. Itdid not exhort them to believe 
that they were ‘‘saved,” because they repeated 
a certain formula of words, or because of any- 
thing they had thought or willed, It left 
the question, whether they were saved or 
not, as one to be settled between each indi- 
vidual soul and its Creator, who knows how 
and when and in what degree to impart a 
sense of his loving-kindness and acceptance 
to his dedicated children. While these may 
often be bowed down with a humble sense of 


their own unworthiness, there are few indeed 


operation of the Divine Power—one of the 


of them who would be so unwise as to expect 
“to make themselves worthy” of the Divine 
favor, well knowing that “all merit and all 
worthiness is in Christ alone.” 

_ In corroboration of our own views, we in- 
sert an extract from a letter recently received 
from one whose long experience of the good- 
ness and mercies of the Lord give weight to 
his remarks. He says: 

“In the whole of the paragraph on page 
166 of The British Friend, first column, [the 
part above commented on], he seems to lose 
sight of that precious, passive, submissive state 
of mind so becoming to new-born babes in 
Christ, wherein ourown willsand wisdom with 
the unsanctified workings of the unrenewed 
heart are nailed to the cross. Instead of this 
[he implies that] we are, by a sort of imputative 
righteousness, or belief in the dear Redeemer’s 
outward coming, 80 justified, that a ‘ present 
reconciliation, and a free and fall pardon’ is 
experienced first, and then the Holy Spirit 
bears witness of peace. Whereas the apostle 
says, ‘No man can call Jesus Lord, but by 
the Holy Ghost.’ Do not Friends believe we 
must be delivered from sin itself before we 
can be delivered from the wages of it? And 
is it not by walking in the Light of Christ! 
manifested in the heart, that the blood is 
known to cleanse from all sin? Is it not the 
power of Christ revealed in the heart that saves 
through our obedience to it? Did not Wil 
liam Penn write that if we reject Him as our 
Sanctifier, none of us can truly know him to 
be our Sacrifice ?” 


In his remarks on Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, S. Pamphrey speaks of the testi- 
mony to plainness of attire maintained by 
Friends in this section of country, as an “ex- 
aggerated regard to a ritual of dress.” To 
meet with such criticisms is one of the afflic- 
tions that consistent Friends must expect to 
bear in these times, when a self-confident 
spirit prevails in some, leading those under 
its influence to sit in judgment on persons of; 
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more spiritual experience than themselves, 
inducing them to set at naught the counsel 
and concern of religiously exercised Friends 
on their behalf, aod causing them to assume 
an attitude of defiance towards those who 
may truly be regarded as fathers in the church. 
Yet it is a comtort to reflect that such criti- 
cisms apply with no greater force to consistent 
Friends of this day, than to their faithfal pre- 
decessors in the truth. 


We have been requested to call attention to 
the desire of the officers in charge of the 
School for Indian children under the care of 
the United States Government at Carlisle, 
Pa., “to bring some of these Indian pupils 
more directly in contact with the civilized 
home-life and language of the white race, than 
is possible while together in large numbers.” 
It is proposed to place those who it is thought 
will prove satisfactory, during the two months’ 
vacation, in the families of suitable persons 
who are willing to receive them. Their 
travelling expenses will be paid, but their 
services are expected to compensate for their 
board. 

Address R. H. Pratt, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 


The office of the Children’s Country Week 
is 1429 Market St..—not 1492 as incorrectly 
stated in our last number. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—In reference to the recent firing 
into an American schooner off the Cuban coast, the 
State Department has been informed by the Spanish 
Government that it has no such vessel as the Nuncio, 
and the Spanish authorities are inclined to believe that 
the vessel was a pirate. Ample reparation is promised, 
however, should it turn out that the outrage was coun- 
tenanced by Spanish officials. 

Invasions of the Indian Territory by companies of 
emigrants from Illinois and Missouri, are reported from 
Kansas City. No official information of the invasion 
has yet reached the Interior Department. 

An official statement compiled at the Post-office De- 
partment, shows that the issues of postage stamps, 
stamped envelopes and postal-cards, during the fiscal 
year just closed, foot up an aggregate of $31,932,519, 
being an increase of nearly three and a half million 
dollars over the preceding year. The greatest propor- 
tional increase was in the item of postal cards, the issues 
of which amounted to $2,753,470. The issues of postage 
stamps aggregated $22,414,928. 

A fire in Tyrone, Pa., on the 8th inst., destroyed six- 
teen buildings—among them two banks and the post- 
office. The loss is estimated at $125,000 to $150,000. 

A heavy rain storm at Des Moines, Iowa, on the 7th, 
is reported to have done great damage to property and 
the growing crops. Severe storms passed through 
parts of New York on the 11th, several barns and other 
farm buildings were destroyed by lightning during the 
day. 

A stage coach containing nine people, while descend- 
ing Mt. Washington on the 11th inst., was upset when 
rounding a curve, throwing the occupants into the 
woods and on the rocks. One person was killed, and 
five others injured. The driver is said to have been 
drunk. 

A number of French Jesuits have arrived in Quebec, 
and others are expected to seek an asylum in Canada. 

In Chicago during the last week, the temperature for 
four consecutive days, ranged from 90 to 93 degrees in 
the shade. Six cases of sunstroke, two fatal, occurred. 

The valuation of New York city for taxation pur- 
poses, for the year 1880, is $1,143,765,727. 

The Adams Express Company has the daily use of 
21,216 miles of railroad, for which the companies re- 
ceive an annual compensation of $2,093,412. During 
the last year it carried for the Government $661,000,000; 
and for the general public the sum of $11,050,000,000. 

The mortality in this city for the week ending on 
the 10th inst., was 467. Of this number 169 were adults 
and 298 children—191 being under one year of age. 
Fifty deaths occurred from consumption ; 15 congestion 
of the brain ; 5 diphtheria ; 115 cholera infantum. The 
Health Officer’s report, for 1879, states that the actual 


mortality for the year was 15,473 ; the number of births 
registered was 18,499 ; number of marriages 5,224. The 
ratio of deaths was 18.25 per 1000 persons. 

Markets, &c.—United States sixes, 1881, 104}; 6s, 
registered, 102}; coupon, 103}; 44’s, 110; 4’s, 108%, 

Cotton.—There was no material change to notice in 
price or demand. Sales of middlings are reported at 
12 a 12} cts. per lb. for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white 10} cts. per gallon for 
export. 

Flour is firm and in fair demand at rather higher 
rates. Sales of 3000 barrels, including Minnesota ex- 
tras, at $4.75 a $6.25; Pennsylvania family at $4.62} a 
#5; western do. do. at $5.25 a $6, and patents at $6.70 
a $7.75. Rye flour is steady. Sales at $4.25 per bbl, 

Grain.—W heat is in good demand, but rather lower, 
Sales of 50,000 bushels, including choice red and amber 
at $1.14 a $1.15}, and damp do. do. at $1 a $1.05. Rye 
is steady at 85 cts. for Pennsylvania. Corn is easier. 
Sales of 10,000 bushel, including rejected, at 45 a 48 
cts.; steamer at 47 a 48 cts.; mixed at 49} cts., and yel- 
low at 51} a 52 cts. Oatsare firmer. Sales of 7,500 
bushels, including mixed at 374 cts., and white at 40a 
44 cts. per bushel. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For week ending 7th mo, 
10th, 1880.—Loads of hay, 255; loads of straw, 59. 
Average price during the week: Prime timothy, $1.40 
to $1.50 per 100 pounds ; mixed, $1.25 to $1.35 per 100 
pounds ; straw, $1.05 a $1.25 per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand, and prices were a 
fraction higher: 2500 head arrived sold at the different 
yards at from 4 a 5} cts. per Ib. as to condition. 

Sheep were rather higher: 7000 head sold at the 
different yards at 2} a 5 cts. per Ib., as to condition. 

Hogs were unchanged: 5000 head sold at the dif- 
ferent yards at 6} a7 ets. per lb. 

Cows were dull: 170 head sold at $20 a $50 per head. 

ForeiGn.—A dispatch to the News from Dublin says: 
“The weather all over Ireland, up to the present, has 
been most favorable. It is expected that the potato 
crop will be enormous. It promises to exceed anything 
seen in Ireland since the period anterior to the famine 
of 1847. Root and cereal crops are also luxuriant.” 

The Irish Compensation bill before the House, meets 
with strong opposition; and the general impression is 
that the bill will not become a law. 

The Amnesty bill, in a modified form, has passed 
both Houses of the French Government, and an official 
decree has been published granting full remission of 
sentences to all individuals convicted of participation 
in the insurrection of 1870—1, and subsequent insur- 
rectionary movements. : 

It is reported that the Government is disposed to 
suspend the execution of the anti-Jesuit decrees against 
other religious orders until the legal tribunals have 
decided on the case of the Jesuits. 

The Government at Constantinople is indisposed 
towards the recommendations of the late Conference. 
It is reported that the Turkish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs has offered to pay a money indemnity to Monte- 
negro, if the latter consents to relinquish all claim to 
the territory in question. 

England and France have advised Greece to postpone 
calling out the reserves, until the collective note has 
been received and replied to by Turkey and Greece, in 
order to avoid offering the Porte any pretext for re- 
sistance. 

A Russian caravan has been pillaged on the Chinese 
frontier and two merchants were killed. A party of 
Russian explorers are prisoners in the hands of the 
Chinese. 

During last week, a timber raft with forty persons on 
board was dashed to pieces in the rapids of the river 
Dnieper, and all perished. 

South America.—Arica has been captured by the 
Chilians, which is looked upon as a fatal blow to the 
hopes of Peru, but the President still urges the continu- 
ance of the war, and is taking most energetic measures. 

Seventy-one deaths occurred from yellow fever, and 
eleven from small-pox, in Havana, during the last 
week, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hau, M.D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 

Diep, at his residence in this city, 2nd mo. 3d, 1880, 
James H. Cresson, aged 76 years, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the 
Western District. 
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